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dered " the world-story." A similar view, as she does not note, has been 
expressed, with much fuller argument, by Woodbridge (Phil. Rev. 
1901), — and is implied in the recent studies of Heidel; but it is, I am con- 
vinced, erroneous. Miss Millerd cites only one of the three loci in which 
Empedocles uses the word; and she neglects to remark Aristotle's quota- 
tion of that passage in the Metaphysics (A 1015 a 1) in a context unfavor- 
able to her interpretation of it. She calls attention to Plato's undecisive 
language in Laws 892 C, as sanctioning her theory; but makes no men- 
tion of the all-important passage a little earlier (891 C), • where Plato, 
criticizing the general tendency of the physiologers, says explicitly: "One 
who talks in this fashion conceives fire and water and earth and air to be 
TrpSiTa tS)v ■k&vtwv, and these he calls tyjv <f>va-iv." That passage will need 
much explaining away — even if there were not many others — before the 
proposed rendering of 4>wtk can be regarded as justified. One could wish 
that Miss Millerd, who is evidently well qualified by learning and judg- 
ment for such work, had gone to the bottom of the question she raises on 
pp. 18-20, and given us a thorough semasiological survey of the usage, 
both technical and literary, of the term in question. Nothing is more 
greatly needed at the present stage of the study of the pre-Socratics. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy 
University op Missouri 



La metrica di Orazio comparata con la Greca e illustrata su 
liriche scelte del poeta. Con una Appendice di Carmi di 
Catullo studiati nei loro diversi metri. Nuova trattazione di 
Ettoke Stampini. Torino: E. Loescher, 1908. Pp. 
xlviii + 104. 

The comparative study of Greek and Latin meter is of course not 
new. It goes back to the Roman metricians. But seldom since their day 
has Latin meter been so rigorously made to conform with the Greek as 
in Stampini's work. The author holds that our views about Latin meter 
should be changed to meet the advances made in the study of Greek 
meter, especially as exemplified in Masqueray's treatise (TraiU de mAtrique 
grecque, Paris, 1899). The long introduction, besides the usual infor- 
mation, gives all the Latin and Greek technical terms, as well as the 
musical equivalents. While Stampini has thus made use of all the latest 
ideas about Greek meter, he has ignored the one great advance that has 
been made in the study of Latin meter — the recognition of a relation 
between metrical ictus and word-accent. He knows of it, for he says that 
the frequent coincidence of word-accent and metrical ictus is due to the 
laws of word-accent in Latin — in other words, that it is entirely accidental, 
not intentional. He goes so far as to say that the Latin poets produced 
this coincidence unwillingly (indipendentemente dalla volonta stessa). 
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Even those who were most faithful to their Greek models, asserts 
Stampini, could not imitate them in their intentional contrast of metrical 
ictus and word-accent. This is an impossible hypothesis. Plautus and 
Terence admittedly did strive for harmony of the two kinds of stress. 
Just as their language is colloquial, so we may call their verse colloquial. 
The same is true of many of the thoroughly colloquial poems of Catullus. 
But even in the most exalted passages of Vergil and Horace there are 
laws of agreement — or at least of non-contrast — between metrical ictus 
and word-accent. The reason for the difference between Greek and 
Latin is obvious: the word-accent of the former was a pitch-accent; of the 
latter, essentially a stress-accent. In Greek, as far as the word-accent is 
concerned, it does not matter where the metrical ictus comes, just as in 
music the stress may come on a high or a low note. But in Latin we are 
dealing with two kinds of stress, which must be made to harmonize as 
well as possible. 

B. L. Ullman 
The University or Chicago 



Helladian Vistas. By Don Daniel Quinn, Ph.D. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 1908. 

This volume from the pen of a former rector of the Leonteion at 
Athens is exactly what its title implies, a series of sketches. The author, 
being a genuine lover of things Grecian, is impelled to write of scenes 
and topics that are dear to his heart. Thus we have such headings as 
"The Akropolis of Athens," "The Vale of Tempe," "In Arkadia," "The 
Kingdom of Odysseus," " Kephallenia," and so forth. He is obviously 
writing for the cultured reader or prospective traveler, rather than for the 
student; but he differs from some recent popular writers on Greece in that 
he seems really familiar with all of the places and most of the themes to 
which he invites our attention. Some of the essays are very readable. 
Perhaps the most enjoyable chapter is "The Flower of the East" (Zante, 
Zante, Fior di Levante), although "Mega Spelaeon" proves almost 
equally attractive. Dr. Quinn is now pastor of St. Paul's, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, and Professor at Antioch College; and the volume bears the 
imprimatur of the Archbishop of Cincinnati. 

F. B. R. Hellems 
University of Colorado 



Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte. Von Th. Zielinski. 
Leipzig: B. GK Teubner, 1908. Pp. 453. M. 7. 

The present volume is a revision, many times enlarged, of a little 
work published eleven years ago under the same title. The author's 



